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THE COW AND JACK O’ LANTERN, 

** Now for the jack-o’-lantern,” said Rollo; 
and he went to Jonas to ask how he should go 
to work. 

‘¢First bring the pumpkin to me, and I will 
mark out his cap.” 

Rollo brought it, and Jonas, taking his knife 
out of his pocket, marked a circle around the 
top of it, just below and all around the stem. 

“There,” said he, ‘now go into the house 
and see if you can borrow a case knife and an 
old iron spoon. Then with the knife you must 
cut in deep, all around where I have marked, 
and then the cap will come off if you pull by the 
handle. Then you must dig it all out inside, un- 
til the shell is only as thick as your hand.” 

Rollo was starting off to get the knife and 
spoon, when Jonas called him back and said, 

‘* But where are you going to do it?” 

*¢ Oh, there by the kitchen door,” said he. 

** Yes,” said Jonas, ‘‘ and so you’ll lose jack- 
o’-lantern and all.” 

** How?” said Rollo. 

“Why, the way that I have known many a 
good jack-o’-lantern to be lost.” 

‘* How do you mean?” said Rollo. 
“Why, you will make a great litter of pump- 
kin cuttings and seeds all about the door, and 
then your mother will come out and say she 
can’t have such a dirty piece of work going on 
right in the doorway, and will tell you to carry 
it and throw it all into the pig-pen.” 
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than most mothers. ae 
her.” why \ 
Well, what shall I do?” saidRoos ¥ 
‘¢ Why, bring it out here,” said Janae, ‘* 
from the house, and get some old pat 
cuttings in, and also go and get an apron 
on to keep your clothes clean.” os 
Rollo saw at once that this was good sense 
and he did as Jonas had advised. But just as 
he got all ready to commencehis operations, the 
bell rang for dinner. 


Rollo was astonished to find that it was din- 


| | ner-time, and he had actually forgotten to go in 


after any luncheon. He took off his apron 


}|again, however, and went in, thinking as he 


went that it would be a fine plan to keep his 
jack-o’-lantern a secret, and then in the evening 
surprise his father and mother with a sight of it 
* 


After dinner Rollo rigged fiumself again for his 


work, and taking his seat by the wood-pile, he 


began to dig out his jack-o’ lantern with his 
knife and spoon. He worked: away upon it 
some time, but he made rather slow progress, for 
the inside was pretty hard. After some time he 


|| wondered why Jonas did not come and saw some 


more wood. But Jonas was not going to saw 
any more wood that day. He wasin the garden. 
After a time Rollo got his work nearly done, 
but before he got it quite completed he became 
ured, and concluded to leave it a little while and 
go and look for Jonas. us 4 ® ° 

“* Rollo !—Rollo !—see there !” exclaimed Jo- 
nas, as soon as they came in sight of the place. 

Rollo looked up and saw a great red cow, 
that had strayed in from the street, eating up his 
jack-o’-lantern. He dropped his wheel-barrow, 
seized a stick, and ran after her, shouting out, 
‘* Wheh there !—wheh! Hirrup! Wheh there! 
Wheh !” as Joud and fiercely as he could. 

The-cow seized another large mouthful, and, 
vexed at being interrupted at so pleasant an em- 
ployment, ran off, shaking her horns and bran- 
dishing her tail. Rollo pursued her with all his 
speed ; but she escaped out at the great gate, 
and at length stopped across the road, and fin- 
ished eating her mouthful, with an attitude and 
look of the utmost tranquillity. 

“The ugly old cow,” said Rollo, taking up 
the remains of his jack-o’-lantern. ‘* Now my 
jack-o’-lantern.is all spoilt. I'll get some stones 
and stone her ;” and he began to look about ea- 
gerly for stones. 

**Stone who?” said Jonas, coolly ;—* the 
cow?” 

** Yes,” said Rollo; ‘that ugly old cow.” 

‘* Why, what is she to blame for?”’ said Jonas. 

“To blame!” said Rollo. ‘* Why, she has 
been eating up my jack-o’-lantern.” 

“Yes ; but do you suppose she knew it was 
your jack-o’-lantern?” 

“*] don’t know,” said Rollo. 

**T don’t think she knew she was doing any 
harm,” said Jonas. ‘* Look at her and see how 
innocent she looks.” 

Rollo turned towards the cow. She stood 
across the road, quiet and still, chewing her cud 





‘* My mother wouldn’t, I know.” 
‘** Then :t is because she is more good-natured 























**T don’t think the cow is to blame,” said Jo- 


\{nas; ‘* but I can tell you who was,” 


_* Who?” said Rollo. 


yf + Somebody that let her get at your jack-o’- 


laiitern. 


If you stone anybody, you had better 
him, if you catch him.” 

0_was it?” said Rollo. , 
é boy that left the jack-o’-lantern on the 
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Jofas had kept very sober thus far, but now 
he burst into a laugh; and Rollo, perceiving that 
he was laughing at him, turned away in great 
trouble. 

Jonas, however, did not wish to tease him ; 
and so he told_him not to mind the loss of his 
jack-o’-lantern, for he would make him a better 
one that evening. He said, also, that as he had 
done the poor innocent cow some injustice by 
his harsh accusations, perhaps he had better go 
and let her finish the jack-o’-lantern now she had 
begun it. 

“ And, Rollo,” said he, ‘*T think, if my old 
master had known of this case, he would have 
made a good story out of it, to illustrate his rule 
about putting playthings away.” 

Rollo stood still a moment, thinking, and then 
he went out to the road to carry the remains of 
his jack-g’-lantern to the cow. He stood at the 
gate ahd’ ‘tossed it out to her. She came half 
across the road to eat it, with a countenance ex- 
pressive of great unconcern. In fact, she receiv- 
ed his favors'as coolly as she had borne his re- 
proofs.—Rollo’s Vacation. 








NARRATIVE. 








WINTER, 


It wasaclear, cold day in January. The sun, 
which seemed that day to cast towards us but a 
hasty, sideways glance, had almost sunk to his 
western home. The village schools were all dis- 
missed; and the merry feet and noisy tongues 
of many little ones were echoing through the 
streets,—when Charles Everett entered the door 
of his mother’s parlor, and came skipping to- 
wards the fire, clapping his hands and rubbing 
his ears for the cold. ‘Well, my son,” said 
Mrs. Everett, ‘‘ now you have finished your day’s 
work, you may hang up your cap and coat, and 
stay in my warm room till bed-time.” «OO, 
mother,”’ answered Charles, *‘I do not feel cold 
when I am out on my little sled, and if you are 
willing I should like to go out again when I have 
warmed my fingers.” 

Mrs. Everett had not time to answer Charles, 
when he and his two sisters and brother young- 
er than himself, were attracted by the sound of 
sleigh bells coming very near the windows. 
They climbed into the chairs in an instant, and 
all cried out as if they spoke with one voice, 
**O it is uncle John. He has come down here 
with his beautiful new horse and sleigh.” * Un- 
cle John,” who was Charles’s Sabbath Schoo} 
teacher, and a great favorite with all the chil- 
dren because he loved them so much, was soon 
in the room, with little Alfred in his arms, and 
the other three dancing around him. ‘ Well, 





and looking into vacancy. She did look very 
innocent indeed. 
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mother, said he, addressing Mrs. Everett, ‘“‘what 
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Say for giving these little folks a sleigh ride?” 
*¢ Ts it not very cold out,” inquired Mrs. Everett. 
** Yes, very cold. One of the coldest days we 
have had this winter, but we need not mind that. 
We shall not be out long. Let the children be 
wrapped up nicely, and I gu@s they will hardly 
know what the weather is.” Although it was 
almost time for the youngest children to go to 
their little bed, their mother consented that they 
should take a short ride with their uncle, who 
she knew would take good care of them. 

The children were so delighted, and so eager 
to start, that it was difficult to keep them quiet 
enough to put on their things ; but in a few min- 
utes they were all in the sleigh. Alfred in un- 
cle John’s lap, the two girls sitting on each side 
of him, and Charles-seated on a cricket in front. 
Away they went, through the streets and lanes 
of the village, gliding smoothly along by houses, 
and shops, and stores, while the joyous prattle 
of the children, mixed up with the merry music 
of the bells. After they had rode in various di- 
rections, and had been out about fifteen minutes, 
their uncle stopped at his own house, and took 
them into a warm room. Here he began to take 
off all their outer garments and lay them away. 
Charles looked up to him with surprise, and 
said ‘* mother did not say we might stop.” “I'll 
settle with mother,” said the uncle. ‘* We must 
have a good game at blind man’s buff before you 
go home ”—so saying he tied his silk handker- 
chief over his eyes, and began to scramble round 
to catch the children, while they ran and. shout- 
ed, and jumped and laughed in the highest glee. 
Even the oldest little boy, who was so careful 
not to disobey his mother, forgot how the time 
was passing, and perhaps he might have played 
an hour without once thinking of home—but 
“Uncle John” knew how to manage the whole 
affair. When they had played about ten min- 
utes, he put on all the cloaks, comforters, mit- 
tens and hoods, as nicely as their mother had 
done, and very soon the noisy little party was at 
home telling their parents the story of their ride, 
and the fine fun they had with their uncle at his 
house. 

They said nothing about the cold, and I sup- 
pose they had not thought of it. Indeed, the 
cold weather instead of making them uncomfort- 
able, was one thing that made them so full of 
joy and activity, for the cold makes us healthy, 
so that we do not feel as if we must sit and rest, 
or lie down to sleep in the middle of the day, as 
we sometimes do in the summer. True the cold 
might cause our death; and so might the heat 
under some circumstancés, but our kind Father 
in heaven has given us everything which we need 
to guard us against the cold, and prevent it from 
doing us injury. Without the blessings of shel- 
ter, and fuel, and clothing, winter would be fear- 
fal indeed. 

If the children had taken their ride of only 
fifteen minutes in their thin summer dresses, it 
would have given them pain instead of pleasure, 
and they would have come home with tears in- 
stead of smiles on their faces—but having so 
many good things provided by their heavenly 
Guardian, they enjoyed this and all other scenes 
of winter as well as those of other seasons. 

Is it not the same with my young readers? 
Do you not find many winter pleasures that you 
can énjoy in the absence of the fruits and flow- 
ers of others seasons. Some of you love skating 
and sliding, others ‘are fond of quiet fireside 
amusements. Although the days are short, the 
long evenings are so still and pleasant, that you 
find more time to read than in the warm season. 
This is a good time then to treasure up knowl- 
edge. A good time to think of God, and give 
your heart to him. Every season, spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter, show us the wisdom 
and goodness of our Creator. At this time of 
the year he causes the trees, shrubs and plants 
to rest. They have fallen into a kind of sleep 
which will refresh them, and cause them to come 





forth with new beauty in the spring; and the ice 
and snow instead of injuring the withered plants, 
are doing them good by keeping them warm and 
moist. Every thing which God has made is 
ready to obey Him but man, wicked man; and 
we have within us hearts which do not choose to 
do his will. Examine your heatt, dear reader, 
and see if you always love to obey your heaven- 
ly Father, and if you find you do not, ask him in 
prayer for Jesus sake to give you a hew heart, 
for you can never be happy in this world, or the 
next, if you do not delight to obey God. 
[Christian Watchman. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SABBATH SCHOOL TALKS.--No. 6. 
JOSEPH SOLD INTO EGYPT. 

Julia. 1 suppO8e, how, we -shall hear more 
about Jegeph. Iam very much interésted in him. 

Miss M. Well, then, I suppose you have been 
reading the story. You may tell about his being 
sold into Egypt. 

J. The sons of Jacob, all but Joseph and. 
Benjamin, went to feed their father’s flock, in 
Shechem; ° 

Maria. Now, Miss Julia, you will pardon me 
for interrupting you, but I should like to know 
where. Jacob was at this time, and how far off 
Shechem was. 

J. Indeed, Miss Maria, you have asked a hard 
question. If [had thought of it before I came 
here, I would have found out. 

Miss M. 1 suppose Maria has been looking at 
this, and so we will let hér tell, if she knows. 

M. Yes, I was regding the story, and the same 
question that I hay® asked came into my mind ; 
and so I turned back to see where Jacob was, 
the last place that is mentioned ; and I found that 
there was no account of his moving after the 
death of Isaac, {which is mentioned in the thirty- 
fifth chapter and twenty-ninth verse ; and in the 
twenty-seventh verse it says that he was in He- 
bron. Jacob and Esau were both there, when 
their father died ; but soon after, Esau took all 
her had, and went to Mount Seir; but Jacob 
staid at Hebron. But after I had been at all 
this pains, I looked along to the fourteenth verse 
of the chapter I was reading, and there it says, 
‘¢ He sent him out of the vale of Hebron.””» When 
I found out this, I took my map, and saw that 
Hebron was in Judea, not far off from the dead 
sea; and that Shechem was away upin Sama- 
ria, sixty miles north of Hebron—a long journey 
I think, for them to go to feed their flocks. 

Jane. I should like to know-how you found 
out how far it was:from Hebron to Shechem: 

M. 1 took my pencil case and nreasured the 
distance between the two places ; and then meas- 
ured that by the scale of miles, and that made it 
just sixty miles. Then | looked in the commen- 
tary, and found that Dr. Scott says it»was more 
than forty miles, and Dr. Clark saysit was sizty; 
so I found two witnesses to sixty, and thought 
that must be right. ; 

Catherine. Maria is always finding out some- 
thing new. I never thought of studying the Bi- 
ble so. I read over this; and it never came into 
my mind to ask where these places were, or how 
far from each other; and if I had, I should nev- 
er have thought of finding it out in that way. 

Miss M. You see how much you lose by not 
thinking. Some people think—think— think ; oth- 
ers talk—talk—talk. Those that talk all the 
time, soon talk themselves out, and have to go 
back and say the same things over again; but 
those that think more than they speak, will al- 
ways have something new to say; and they will 
always learn something new from what they 
read, hear and see. But it is time to return to 
the story. 5 

Mary. Ishould like to know first, why they 
went so far to feed their flocks. 

Miss M. Theshepherds in that country, feed 
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their flocks in one place till the grass is gone, 
and then goon till they find good feed again. 
But Jacob owned a piece of land in Shechem; 
and that might have been one reason why they 
went there. 

J. Well, Jacob sent Joseph to see whether it 
was well with his brethren and with the flocks, 
and to bring him word again. But, when Jo- 
seph had come to Shechem, he was wandering 
about in the field, hunting after his brethren, [ 
suppose; and a man met him and asked him 
what he-was seeking, and he said he was seeking 
his brethren, and wished to know where they fed 
their flocks; and the man told him that they 
were gone, and that he heard them talk about 
going to Dotham. 

M. O how disappointed he must have felt, 
after so long a journey, not to find his brethren. 
And there he was, a young man alone among 
strangers. 

J. But he went on, and found his brethren at 
Dotham. 

Miss M. That is about eight miles beyond 
Shechem. 

M. I should think they would have been glad 
to see him, and hear from home. , 

J. No, they hated him; and when they saw 
him, it only brought to mind their old grudge. 
Now, they thought, was a good time, when they 
were all alone, to be revenged on him, and his 
father too. 

Catherine. What had Joseph done, that they 
should want to be revenged on him? 

Miss M. He had done nothing to give them 
any cause for hating him ; but envy and jealousy 
will always find some cause for seeking revenge. 
Solomon says, ‘* Jealousy is cruel as the grave; 
the coals thereof are coals of fire, which hath a 
most vehement flame.” 

J. When they saw him coming, when he was 
a good way off, they agreed together to kill him, 
and cast him into a pit, and say that an evil beast 
had devoured him. Then they said they should 
see what would become of his dreams.” But 
Reuben heard what they were saying, and he 
wanted to save Joseph; so he told them they 
had better not kill him, but throw him alive into 
a pit which was there in the wilderness ; intend- 
ing when they were gone, tocome and take him 
out of the pit, and send him back to his father. 
So they took and cast him into the pit; but 
there was no water in it, so that he was not 
drowned. P 

M, O, Miss M. how do you think Joseph felt, 
to be thrown into a pit, to starve to death, away 
off there in the wilderness? 

Miss M. He felt very bad indeed, and beg- 
ged his brethren not to treat him so; but, though 
they saw the anguish of his soul, they would not 
hear; for hatred hardens the heart; and they 
were so hard-hearted, that, after they had done 
this foul deed, they sat down to eat. Reuben 
entreated them not to sin against the child; but 
they would not mind what he said ;. and I sup- 
pose he was a timid man, and afraid to say any 
more, lest they should treat him in the same 
way. But he had feeling enough not to sit down 
and eat with them, within hearing of the cries of 
his brother. But, while he was-gone, there 
came along a company of Ishmaelites, on their 
way to Egypt, with some things which they had 
to sell. And when Judah saw them, he told his 
brethren it was of no use for them to kill their 
brother, and hide his blood—they might just as 
well sell him to these men for a slave, and put 
the money in their pockets. So they all agreed 
to this; and they took him out of the pit and 
sold him for twenty pieces of silver. 

M. Was Reuben there then? Did he agree 
to it? 

J. No, Reuben must have been away ; for he 
came to the pit afterwards, and when he saw 
that Joseph was not in it, he tore his clothes for 
sorrow, and cried out, ** The child is not! And 
I, whither shall I go?” . 
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C. I should think Reuben would have gone 
right off and told his father. 

Miss M. I suppose they did not tell him what 
they had done with Joseph; and that he was 
afraid if he told his father, they would kill him ; 
for some of them were desperate fellows, as you 
will see by what they did to the Shechemites, as 
related in the 34th chapter. And Reuben seems 
to have been a weak-minded, irresolute man. 

J. It seems to me, the most cruel part of the 
whole was, the means that they took to hide it 
from their father. They stripped off Joseph’s 
coat of many colors, and dipped it in blood, and 
sent it to their father. 

Miss M. Yes, 1 suppose they had more spite 
against him than Joseph, and wished to make 
him feel as bad as they could. 

Cc. O how wicked ! 

Miss M. But it was just like what children 
are now guilty of, when they get angry at their 
parents, and try to injure their feelings. But, 
these wicked children came very near putting an 
end to their father’s life; for he put on mourn- 
ing clothes,-and mourned for his son many days; 
and when his sons and daughters tried to com- 
fort him, he refused to: be comforted; but said 
he would go down to the grave mourning for his 
son. 

M. But how could his sons put on a face to 
comfort him, when they knew they were the 
cause of his mourning? 

Miss M They must have been very wicked 
and hypocritical to do it. No doubt at the same 
time, they were rejoicing among.-themselves to 
think that Joseph’s dreams could ,not come to 
pass; and yet, God was employing them to bring 
about the very thing which they wished to pre- 
vent, as you will see, in the course of the story. 

{To be continued.] 4 





days that had fled, and trusting in that Being, 
who doeth everything for the good of his earthly 
children. Cowper’s beautiful and apt linescame 
to my mind: 
“ Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take, 
The clouds ye so much dread, 
Are big with mercies, and shall break 
In petals on your head.” 

I felt that this sad event would prove of great 
benefit to me, as,I was taught from it not to lay 
up my treasure on earth, but in Heaven, where 
it will be found undecayed, when human hopes 
have long been withered. My first letter was 
committed to the flames, ‘and with a sad heart, I 
answered the one last received. : Me yan 

It was one of those glorious days in Septem- 
ber, that- I left home, and commenced my ride 
to ‘About six in the evening, I arrived at 
the village once dear to me, from the fact that 
many friends resided there. With my portman- 
teau, I took the winding path to the house of my 
destination. I was greeted with great cordiali- 





ty by Mr. Leslie as well as his wife,’and after a 
social. meal, sat down to hear the many little in- 
cidents which had occurred during: the sickness 
of¥hy departed friend. That evening was asad 
oné, long to be remembered by me. 


fs 


I discover- 
‘Mrs. Leslie to be a woman of a strong mind, 
che y afflictions; and she bore this last dis- 
é 









n of her Heavenly Father with, quiet 
s ion. Her motto ever was, ‘*‘ Fear not, 
buf trust", Providence ;” she lived thus amid 
thé vicissitudes of ife, seeing through the 
unkpiewn future, t en of the righteous, and 
‘the abode of the just made perfect.” My nar- 
rative is closed ; and@vill you, my readers, trust 
in that great and good God, whoxknoweth far 


better what is best for us, than we ourselves. 
Jan. 25th, 1842. C. E. A. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A SOLEMN VISIT. ; 
“ Shall faithless man to fears a prey, 
In dark despondence waste his hours ? 
Can love’s exhaustless source decay, 
Or are we less than birds or flowers ?” 

During the year 1832, a friend of my early 
youth sent me a pressing invitation, to pass a few 
weeks with him. It had long been a secret de- 
sire of my heart to renew this acquaintance, 
and in a delightful frame of mind, I sat down to 
answer his most welcome letter. It was finish- 
ed, and 1 was about to send it to the office, when 
a gentleman was announced, from whom I re- 


-eeived a letter; its contents as follows: 


‘¢ You have probably only a short time since, 
received an epistle from my son, desiring you 
to come and stay with us a few weeks. ‘Two days 
after that letter was written, he was taken ill, 
and before night was laboring under a disease 
both prevalent and dangerous in this vicinity. 
Medical aid was immediately procured for his 
relief, but the all-wise Providence had decreed it 
otherwise. Before the close of the week, he was 
no more—dust had returned to dust, and the 
spirit, to God who gave it. Nearly the last 
words he said, were these: ‘*‘ Write to Edward 
and bade him come and comfort you; we shall 
not meet again on earth, but he will come to me 
in Heaven.” If agreeable to your wishes, re- 
visit what you once loved to call one of the 
homes of your childhood, by the first of next 
week, where you may find unfailing love and 
esteem in the heart of Yoyrs truly, 

Cuartes D. Lesuir.” 

Judge of my feelings upon perusing the above. 
A short time before, I was full of joyful expec- 
tations; then they were blasted ; the future was 
bright; it had become a blank. I had lived in 
the hope of once more beholding him whom I 
so dearly loved; but, alas! we were not again to 
meet this side the grave. I felt that the only 
comfort I could receive, was in thinking of the 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE COMPANION REMEMBERED ON A DYING 
: BED. 


*New York, Fes. 26, 1842. 

Mr. Witus. Dear Sir,—The Children of 
our Schools are very much delighted with ‘the 
Youth’s Companion. There are 36 copies taken 
in the boys’ department, (one for every 2 boys,) 
and I can perceive a decided improvement in the 
school since we began. Each teacher pays for 
as many as he wishes, and gives them as rewards 
for good behaviour. The girls are quite desir- 
ous to get«them too, and I hope we shall not 
stop till every boy and girl that can read, is fur- 
nished with a ‘*Companion.” We only wish 
that No. 11 Cornhill was in Broadway or Nassau 
street, and then we could get as many papers as 
we pleased. 

One of your constant readers died on Satur- 
day last,-and on Sunday when his teacher look- 
ed for him in the class, the news was brought 
that he was dead. He was a dear boy, only seven 
and a half years old. Four weeks before, he 
had been in the Sunday School, as happy as the 
happiest boy there: The next Sunday he was 
sick; and when a friend of his came from church, 
his first question was, ‘Did Mr. L ***** send 
my Youth’s Companion?” 

The dear boy grew weaker rapidly. In addi- 
tion to the Scarlet Fever, he had the whooping 
cough; which reduced and weakened him so 
much, that when he lay in his little coffin, he 
was so completely changed I should hardly have 
known him, except by his beautiful hair, that lay 
upon his wide, manly forehead. He was a dear 
boy to us; but he is dead. 

“T cannot tell what form is his, 
What looks he weareth now, 
Nor guess how bright a glory crowns 
His shining seraph brow ; 
The thoughts that fill his sinful soul, 
The bliss which he doth feel, 
Are numbered with the secret things, 





That God will not reveal.” 


Suchis Mr. Moultrie’s beautiful description of 
an infant child of his; and I felt it so true in 
this dear boy’s case, that I could not help repeat- 
ing, in Mr. Moultrie s own words again: 

“ But I know, for God hath told me this, 
That he is now at rest, 

Where other blessed children be, 

On their Saviour’s loving breast. 

When we think of what our darling is, 

And what we still must be, 

When we muse on that world’s perfect bliss, 
And this world’s misery ; 

When we groan beneath this load of sin, 
And feel this grief and pain, 

Oh we'd rather lose our other two, 

Than have him here again.” G. 
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BE KIND TO YOUR MOTHER, 
Hartrorp, Jan. 13th, 1842. 

I called a few days since to see a lady that 
had been a long time sick, and was wasting 
away with the consumption. She had a little 
girl about ten years of age, a sprightly child, but 
a great talker. She was very glad to see me, 
and having a great many inquiries to make, she 
talked much faster and harder than she ought, 
in a room where any person was sick. Her 
mother was obliged to say, My child, do not talk 
so fast and loud, for every little noise worries 
me. The little girl appeared quite sorry, and I 
thought she would be careful in future. But she 
was so extremely volatile, that in a few moments 
she happened to think of a doll, that had been 
given her as a Christmas present. She jumped 
from her chair and ran out of the chamber, and 
in closing the door, she did not stop to shut it 
softly, but drew it after her as hard as she could. 
She soon returned, and holding tp the doll, Oh, 
said she, is it not an elegant thing; see what a 
beautiful dress she has on; and her hair, how 
handsomely it curls, and her hat, why she looks 
almost like a bride,—all these exclamations were 
made without once stopping. Her mother ecal!- 
ed her to her bedside and said, My dear, when f 
am gone where you cannot see me any more, I 
fear you will feel very unhappy in thinking how 
you have disturbed me. The little girl blushed 
to think that her mother was obliged to reprove 
her again before me; and asked her mother to 
forgive her and kissed her, saying she would try 
to do better. I could not but think if the child 
outlived her mother, how many hours the recol- 
lection of that time wouldembitter. Years have 
passed since my mother died, but I remember it 
as though it was but yesterday. Her disease 
was also a lingering consumption. I felt resoly- 
ed to do any thing for her that was in my power 
while she was sick, and I really thought that I 
did, while she was living. But when I came to 
see her in her coffin, looking so pale and _pleas- 
ant, and knowing that [ could never do anything 
more for her, I thought of a great many times 
when I might have rendered her some little at- 
tention, which might have been a great comfort 
to her, but which she did not like to ask me to 
do, fur fear her beloved child was tired, for she 
was sick a great while and very much afraid of 
making trouble. I thought how I might have 
sat by her more hours than I did, and kept the 
flies from her,for she was sick in warm weather 
when they were exceedingly troublesome. I 
thought too of times, when I had not been per- 
fectly willing to gratify her wishes, when I had 
felt, as if my lessons were toohard or my task at 
sewing was not as easy as it might have been. 
And then, how much would I have given couldI 
have recalled those times. I thought if my 
mother could only have been spared, I would 
never again have tired or been weary at anything 
she might have required. But I was called to 
feel the loneliness of a motherless child. Al- 
though I had kind friends, yet when I was sick, 
there were none to smooth my pillow with a 





mother’s tenderness, there were none to watch 
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by my bedside by day and by night, with a moth- 
er’s anxiety; there were none to anticipate and 
meet my wants, as my mother had been wont to 
do; and when I realized that she could never do 
it again, my tears would flow afresh. But I al- 
ways loved to go and look at her grave, and 
think if I loved the Saviour as she loved him, I 
should again see her in heaven. I have been so 
situated for several years, that I have not been 
to her grave; but if ever I go tothe village where 
she is buried, I shall consider it a mournful 
pleasure, to go and look upon that hallowed 
spot; for a mother’s grave isa sacred place. I 
trust that all the childfen that read this, will so 
love and obey their parents, that if they should 
outlive them, they will not have to feel unhappy 
at the recollection of their disobedience. 
[Conn. Obs 


INDISCRETION, OR THE TWO LAMBS. 


Two giddy young animals of the sheep race, 
were just at that questionable age when they 
liked not to be considered lambs any longer, and 
like other young folks in the same predicament, 
desired to prove, by their decision of action, that 
they were wise enough to be permitted to take 
place among their seniors. 

It was a pleasant morn in early May, and they 
laid themselves down in an indolent manner, 
upon the fresh green grass, and there chatted 
away the opening hours of the day. 

* Do you know,” said the elder to the younger, 
‘* that to-morrow is to be shearing day?” 

«Ts it,” replied the other, ‘and we, I suppose, 
are to be lugged up to the barn, and to have our 
coats shorn from us, without even meeting with 
the civility of having an .inquiry made whether 
we wish to part with them. For my part, I 
think it is an abominable imposition, and I am 
half inclined to show my master that I am not 
quite dependant on his will and pleasure !” 

His companion pricked up his ears, and raised 
his head in the attitude of eager attention. 
‘*How can you contrive to do so? It really 
would be a capital joke, and [ will join in the 
frolic with you.” 

“* Why,” said he, “I have thought the matter 
over for some time, and have been reconnoiter- 
ing to see how I could effect my purpose. Just 
opposite to us, by the oak thicket, there is an 

opening in the inclosure, wide enough for us to 

;psqueeze through. Now, before the time comes 
for us to be driven to the fold, we can, by watch- 
ing our opportunity, make our escape to the 
thicket, and browse about there for a day or two, 
and then come back at our pleasure !” 

‘Capital plan, indeed!” said a sedate look- 
ing old ewe, who had drawn near unperceived 
by her young companions, and had overheard 
their dialogue. ‘And pray what will become 
of you at night, without the shelter of your mas- 
ter’s fold?” 

The young ones tossed their heads contempt- 
nously, and persisted in declaring they were well 
able to protect themselves, and were determined 
to be oppressed no longer. 

Night drew on, and the giddy young ones con- 
trived to effect their purpose. They had scarce, 
however, laid themselves down on a grassy bank 
in the thicket, with idle glee rejoicing at their 
own success, when their ears were alarmed by 
the sound of loud barking in the vicinity. In a 
moment more, the elder was seized by the mer- 
ciless fangs of a fierce dog, who tore him with 
savage fury. “Alas! alas!’ he exclaimed, in 
his dying moments, ‘so much to a giddy young 
one, for the happiness of acting for himself. 
Fool that I was.” No sooner was this victim 
secured, than the other was likewise seized and 
despatched, as he stood stupified with terror, 
and unable to think of an escape. M. C. 


ee 

Maxim.—lIt is not the plenty of meat that nourishes, 
but a good digestion ; neither is it abundance of wealth 
that makes. us happy, but the discreet using it. 
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VARIETY. 








An English Family in America. 

The following is an extract from a letter written by a 
Sunday School teacher in New York, formerly of the 
Red Hill school, Sheffield: 

The first Sunday after I had received the Sunday 
School Union Report, I put it into my pocket, purposing 
to read to the scholars of my class, some of the very in- 
teresting facts contained in it; I accordingly did so; 
when one of my scholars, a little boy, saw in the book, 
the name of the * Garden Street School ;’ and with an 
eye sparkling with delight, said, “That was my school ; 
I learned there.” Judge my feelings at this testimony 
of youthful affection! On inquiry, | found that I knew 
the whole of his history; and I resolved to go and see 
his father, whom J had known while in Sheffield. The 
next day, as I was walking in the street, I was attracteu 
by the novel sight of a wheel-barrow grinder, and ap- 
proaching a little nearer, imagine my surprise again, to 
find that the man was the father of the boy alluded to. 
A long conversation ensued ; he said he had two daugh- 
ters, who were now young women, and as they used to 
learn at the Sunday School when in Sheffield, and hear- 


ing, through the medium of their brother, that a Sunday |. 


School teacher from Sheffield was in New York, they 
had expressed a wish to see me; I accordingly appoint- 
ed the afternoon of the ensuing Sunday to visit them. 

took with me a pious friénd; the day was very incle- 


ment, but a good errand insures its own reward; of the | . 


truth of this axiom I was never more fully convinced 
than on this»occasion. 

On our arrival, we found a wooden buildin mis- 
erable exterior, but were ~ gre surprised, 0 ter- 
ing,. tos find neatness, and cleanliness, and elcome 
smiles, Which cheered our hearts. We fotind his two 
daughters amiable young wo abéut sixteen and 
eighteen years’of* ‘hef@ad been scholars in Red 
Hill Sunday Sc believe at the time when that in- 
stitution was first opened. They continued faithful dis- 
ciples of that school for three re when they were re- 


moved to Garden Street school, where they continued |. 
‘until they embarked for America. They still retained 


their principles of piety, notwithstanding vicious and 
baneful examples and temptations around them. They 
speak of the Red Hill and Garden Street Sunday Schools 
with tears of gratitude; and the eldest daughter said, 
she had two Bibles and a hymn book, which she had re- 
ceived from the latter schoo!. 

[London Tract Society Anecdotes. 


a 
* A Family at Westminster, 


A little girl went to the Peter Street, Wardour Street 
Sunday School, Westminster, for about two years; her 
conduct and conversation were always very exemplary. 
Her parents paid little or no regard to religion; but 
when, on a Sunday, her father was going out to, take his 
pleasure, she would often say, “Father, the people are 
going and coming out of church, why do you not go?” 
and such like expressions. Her death was caused by an 
accident, some boiling liquid being thrown over her, on 
the 20th of November, 1821. She lingeted until the 
next day, and then died, aged eight years. She bore the 
anguish with great patience and resignation; and, 
about two hours before she died, she said to her father, 
“I am going to heaven; I hope you will go to chapel, 
that you may go to heaven when you die;” and he solémn- 
ly promised to do as she requested, _He accordingly at- 
tended public worship, and the first discourses he heard, 
all seemed to be directed only to and for him, . He then 
had reason to remember his dear child, and her words; 
and a radical change ensucd. He constantly attended 
there; the word of eternal life was blest to his soul, and 
he became a communicant. There was also a change 
at home; the mother generally attended with her hus- 
band. Thus, through the instrumentality of this little 
girl, a whole family was brought near to God.—Jb. 


———— 
A Family at Darlington. 

Within the past year, says the friends of a school at 
Darlington, in 1822, one of the teachers has been remov- 
ed to the church triumphant. When seventeen years of 
age, she was admitted into the school as a scholar, and 
on the first Sabbath of her attendance the instructions 
given were made a blessing to her soul. Her last mo- 
ments were lighted up by the rays of the Sun of Right 
eousness ; and the little she was enabled to astidulate 
deeply affected those who were favored to be with her. 
She has left an undoubted evidence, by her pious life, 
her patient suffering, and peaceful death, that her happy 
spirit now realizes that promise, or rather declaration of 
the Scriptures, “If we suffer, we shall also reign with 
him.” By her persuasion, two of her brothers were led 


to attend the school, by which means both of them were 
converted to God. Their mother, too, seeing the change 
effected in the hearts and lives of her offspring, was con- 
vinced of her need of like precious faith. She sought 





the blessing, and not in vain; on her death bed she was 
frequently visited by the superintendents of the school, 
to whom she expressed the liveliest gratitude that her 
children had been received into the school, attributing 
to that, as the instrumental cause, her conversion to 
God. Her death, as well as that of her two sons just 
mentioned, was truly happy.—Jb. 


——>—__ 

Maxim.—What a man lacks in natural ability or edu- 
cation, may ord‘narily be made up by industry. A dwarf 
cannot step as long as a giant, but he may keep up with 
him by moving his legs the faster. 











POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
AT REST. 
There walked a shining being 
Within a quiet room, 
With wings of raven-color, 
And yet with nought of gloom. 
A gentle little being, 
With eyes, through watchings, dim, 
Lay waiting for the message 
“rom earth to summon him. 
The flowers about him, wondered, 
And held their fragrant breath, 
As if they longed to question, 
“Ts this sweet comer, Death 2” 
Then through the open window 
Came upward and away, 
Harsh words, and angry strivings 
From children at their play. 


Uprose the child, and struggled 
In earnestness, to speak, 

While the flushed rose-leaf’s color 
Stole lightly o’er his cheek. 

“ Mother, dear mother, tell me, 
Tell me before I go, 

Are little angels, ever 
In heaven, angry so ?” 


Mid smiles and tears contending, 
That sweet reply was given,— 
“ Fear not, fear not, my loved one— 
There is no sin in heaven.” 
Another hour of watching, 
Dragged out its weary length; 
The little child lay panting 
For freedom and for strength. 
His frame convulsed with anguish, 
His quivering lips compressed ; 
Again he spake—“ Dear mother 
And do the angels rest ?” 
The mother wept, and answered— 
“In mansions of the blest, 
The wicked cease from troubling— 
The weary are at rest.” 


But while, in loving accents 
Stole forth the whisper mild, 

The bright-winged stranger’s footsteps, 
Drew nearer to the child. 

With soothing air, and gentle, 
As with intent to bless 

He touched the throbbing temples 
In unsought tenderness. 

Light was his thin hand’s pressure, 
But when it passed away, 

With smiles of a bright dreamer 
The peaceful sleeper lay. 

Loud, once again, harsh voices 
Rose fiercely on the air; 

The child slept on, untroubled 
Serencly sweet and fair. 

Forgetful of past hours 
Of pain and grief, he slept, 

While unseen spirits, o’er him 
A joyous vigil kept. 

With doubting heart of wonder, 
Watching the placid face, 

The mother pressed her treasure 
Within a close embrace. 

While, as ifgll forgetting 
His weary life of pain, 

She wept, and cried in anguish, 
“ Will he not wake again ?” 

Clear voices through that dwelling 
In silvery accents rang ; 

While to the stricken mother, 
Briefly those angels sang : 

“ Weep not, weep not, sad mother, 
In mansions of the blest, 

The wicked cease from troubling, 
The weary are at rest !” ; E. 
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